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‘Something alone yet not alone, to be wished, and only 
to be found, in a friend.”—Sir Witttam Tempve. 
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LARGE BONNETS.—A NEW WANT OF GALLANTRY.-—— 
SECRET OF SOME EXISTING FASHIONS. 


We have been requested to remonstrate with the huge bonnets that 
are now in fashion, and that are found by play-goers to be very 
inconvenient in the pit. A lady (provided she has no other lady 
before her similarly dressed) can see out of it as comfortably as if 
she were sitting in a chaise, and perhaps feels the snugger for that 
sort of calash; but the unfortunate persons behind her, deprived 
both of the pleasure of the scene, and of the consolation of behold- 
ing the back part of a human head, are as much at a loss as if the 
chaise were actually before them. Imagine thirty or forty of those 
vehicles, placed unaccountably about the pit, with a fair mystery 
in each, like the lady in the lobster! The lady would be speedily 
detached, with a merry violence, and the vehicles rolled away. But 
head and bonnet are not to be divorced. In vain the fair wearers 
are requested to take them off. They wonder at you; they frown; 
they ‘‘ cannot think of such a thing.” The ladies who make the 
request (for this is a difficult office for a gentleman) acknowledge 
that compliance is hardly to be expected. The head is dressed for 
the bonnet; and besides, where is so huge a machine to be put? 
Thus then the ladies sit on, seeing but not allowing to see. The 
persons in the shadow of their borders contrive, by leaning their 


heads sideways, cribbing a bit on the seat, and other desperate 
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resources, to partake painfully of what is going forward; but those 
more immediately in the dark, particularly the unhappy person 
right behind, give the thing up as hopeless. The bonneted lady 
intercepts the main part of the scene. Charles Kemble is swal- 
lowed up. The wing of an army is made no more of than that of 
a chicken. Enter a house and grounds:—no matter :—the yawn 
of the bonnet engulphs them like a lawyer’s bag. At the opera, 
you may get a leg now and then, or the point of a shoe. 

Nothing that we can say could remedy an evil of this description. 
The fashion must change of its own accord. Opposition meanwhile 
would only make it worse; modes of this kind going upon no 
principle of reason or convenience, but upon pure will and novelty. 


Masterless fashion sways us to the mood 

Of what it likes or loathes. 
Its sole object being to differ with those who are not of it, difference 
of any sort only convinces it that it is just what it ought to be. 
When the many take to it, then and then only it alters, disobliging 
them in its vicissitude, and changing to some equally wilful shape. 
Its very death 1s out of the spirit of contradiction. 

There is one thing indeed: Ladies may choose to stop away, who 
find themselves much worried. They may also suffer from like 
bonnets, and be perplexed between the wish to be relieved and 
their disinclination to relieve others. Here and there a goodnatured 
conscience may take a bonnet with it another time, which shall be 
removeable. We sat near a lady the other night, who said very 
prettily, “* A bonnet has come in my way, and I have not the face 
to ask for its removal; for I have been sitting all the while, never 
thinking of my own.” This inclined us to make application to the 
intercepter; but we desisted, for fear of being refused, not liking 
to see a woman at a disadvantage. 

A word upon that point,—suggested by what we have heard of 
refusals given to gentlemen who have been bolder. We are very 
much for equalizing the principles of right and wrong in both 
sexes; and in accordance with this notion of ours (which we do 
not mean to insist upon in this work, but which we conceive to be 
anything but hostile to womanhood) we will venture to remark, that 
there may be a want of gallantry in women as well as in men. 
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Gallantry, in the sense we mean it, and indeed in the only true and 
good sense, may be defined—the inclination of one sex to oblige 
the other, in the manner most fitted to imply a delicate conscious- 
ness, and a grateful wish to be thought well of, A man actuated 
with this spirit, and performing the least service for a woman, seems, 
though with the least possible ostentation, or the least claim in 
return for shewing it, to evince his gratitude to the whole sex, and 
to all that he has ever known of them, gentle and lovely. A woman, 
acting in the same spirit, and on a similar occasion, evinces the like 
tenderness of respect for the whole circle of manhood; and by the 
very waiving of an exclusive homage (too often implying her weak- 
ness instead of her strength) shews her right to the equal participa- 
tion of a throne of power and esteem. In love, for instance, there 
is nothing more touching than the equality to which it brings both 
parties, and the delight they take in being neither less tender, 
humble, or grateful, the one than the other. Imagine under these 
circumstances an adored mistress reversing the usual order of com- 
pliment, and kissing in a transport of thankfulness the lover’s hand ! 
The case will be still stronger, if she suspect that the love is 
greater on his side than her own, This is what we should call the 
height of gallantry in a woman; and assuredly, if the man be 
worthy of her, and she of him, she will gain everything by it, 
instead of losing. We put an extreme case; but excess often lets 
us better into the merits of a question, than a more moderate 
way of putting it. It includes all the letter, and is sure to 
lose none of the spirit. From bonnets to the eyes within 
them, and from the eyes to love, the steps are not great; and 
so we come back to our fair friends in the pit; and do hereby 
show them, that when they give sharp answers respecting those 
enormities to the sex in whose eyes they ought to be fairest, they 
commit precisely the same mistake which they would be the loudest 
in exclaiming against, were a man deficient towards them in polite- 
ness and gallantry. They take an unhandsome advantage of him. 
To be ungallant towards a woman, is to use a man’s power where 
it is least becoming, and there is nothing to resist it. To be un- 
gallant towards a man, is to take advantage of the opinions that 
are held respecting the deference he owes the sex, and do just 
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what a woman pleases, let manhood think of it as it may. To 
settle the rights of this matter, and at the same time to relieve 
both the sexes from the hitherto unheard-of enormity of ungallant 
women, we propose, that as a man without gallantry is metaphori- 
cally and fearfully pronounced by the other sex to be “ no man,” 
so a woman, labouring under a similar deficiency, be hereafter pro- 
nounced to be no woman. She must take her place with him in the 
third sex, or non-sex, lately discovered by a periodical writer, and 
entitled Nimmen :—Man, Men; Woman, Women; Noman, Nim- 
men. The case is clear, and the sex vindicated. 

As to fashions, nothing can alter those but the setters of them. 
They have a short life or a long one, according as it suits the 
makers to startle us with a variety, or save themselves observation 
of a defect. Hence fashions set by young or handsome people are 
fugitive, and such are, for the most part, those that bring custom 
to the milliner. Ifswe keep watch on an older one, we shall gene- 
rally trace it, unless of general convenience, to some pertinacity on 
the part of old people. Even fashions of popular convenience, as 
the trowsers that have so long taken place of smallclothes, con- 
tinue very often on the strength of some general defect, to which 
they are useful. The old are glad to retain them, aud so be con- 
founded with the young; and among the latter, there are more 
limbs perhaps, to which loose clothing is acceptable, than tight. 
More legs and knees, we suspect, rejoice in those cloaks, than 
would be proud of themselves in a shoe and stocking. The male 
fashions of the last twenty years, we think we can trace to a par- 
ticular source. If it be objected, that the French partook of them, 
and that our modes have generally come from that country, we 
suspect that the old court in France had more to do with them, 
than Napoleon’s, which was confessedly masculine and military: 
The old French in this country, and the old noblesse in the other, 
wore bibs and trowsers, when the Emperor went in a plain stock 
and delighted to show his good leg. For this period, if for this 
only, we are of opinion that whether the male fashions did or did 
not originate in France, other circumstances have conspired to 
retain them in both countries, for which the revolutionary govern- 
ment cannot account. It is true, Mr Hazlitt informs us in his 
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‘‘ Life of Napoleon,” that during the Consulate, all the countries 
were watching the head of the state to know whether mankind were 
to wear their own hair or powder; and that Bonaparte luckily 
settled the matter by deciding in favour of nature and cleanliness. 
But here the revolutionary authority stopped: nor in this instance 
did it begin: for it is understood, that it was the plain head of 
Dr Franklin, when he was ambassador at Paris, that first amused, 
and afterwards interested, the giddy polls of his new acquaint- 
ances; who went and did likewise. Luckily, this. was a fashion 
that suited all ages, and on that account it has survived. But 
the bibs, and the trowsers, and the huge neckcloths, whence 
come they? How is it, at least, that they have been so long 
retained? Observe that polished old gentleman, who bows so 
well, and is conversing with the most agreeable of physicians. 
He made a great impression in his youth, and was naturally loth to 
give itup. On a sudden, he finds his throat not so juvenile as he 
could wish it. Up goes his stock, and enlarges. He rests both 
his cheeks upon it, the chin settling comfortably upon a bend in 
the middle, as becomes its delicacy. By and bye, he thinks the 
cheeks themselves do not present as good an aspect as with so young 
a heart might in reason be expected; and forth issue the points of 
his shirt-collar, and give them an investiture at once cherishing and 
spirited. Thirdly, he suspects his waist to have played him a trick 
of ‘good living, and surpassed the bounds of youth and elegance 
before he was well aware of it. Therefore, to keep it seemingly, if 
not actually within limits, forth he sends a frill in the first instance, 
and a padded set of lapels afterwards. He happens to look on 
the hand that does all this, and discerns with a sigh that it is not 
quite the same hand to look at, which the handsomest women have 
been transported to kiss; though for that matter they will kiss. it 
still, and be transported too. The wrist-band looks forth, and 
says, “ Shall I help to cover it?” and it is allowed to do so, being a 
gentlemanly finish, and impossible to the mechanical. But finally 
the legs: they were among the handsomest in the world; and how 
did they not dance! What conquests did they not achieve in the 
times of hoop-petticoats and toupees! And long afterwards, were 
not Apollo and Hercules in them together, to the delight of 
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dowagers ? And shall the gods be treated with disrespect when 
the heaviness of change comes upon them? No. Round comes 
the kindly trowserian veil (as Dyer of ‘ The Fleece’ would have had 
it); the legs retreat, like other conquerors, into retirement; and 
only the lustre of their glory remains, such as Bonaparte might 
have envied. 





RAIN OUT OF A CLEAR SKY. 

Iw a work ‘ De Varia Historia,’ written after the manner of Lian 
by Leonico Tomeo, an elegant scholar of the fifteenth century, we 
meet with the following pretty story—When Phalantus led his 
colony out of Sparta into the south of Italy, he consulted the 
oracle of Apollo, and was informed that he should know the region 
he was to inhabit, by the fall of a plentiful shower out of a clear 
sky. Full of doubt and anxiety at this answer, and unable to 
meet with any one who could interpret it for him, he took his 
departure, arrived in Italy, but could succeed in occupying no 
region,—in capturing no city. This made him fall to considering 
the oracle more particularly; upon which he came to the conclusion, 
that he had undertaken a foolish project, and that the gods meant 
to tell him so; for that a sky should be clear, and yet the rain 
out of it plentiful, now seemed to him a manifest impossibility. 

Tired out with the anxious thoughts arising from this conclusion, 
he laid his head in the lap of his wife, who had come with him, 
and took such a draught of sleep as the fatigue of sorrow is in- 
dulged with, like other toil. His wife loved him; and as he lay 
thus tenderly in her lap, she kept looking upon his face; till 
thinking of the disappointments he had met with, and the perils 
he had still to undergo, she began to weep bitterly, so that the 
tears fell plentifully upon him, and awoke him. He looked up, 
and seeing those showers out of her eyes, hailed at last the oracle 
with joy, for his wife’s name was /Ethra, which signifies “a clear 
sky;” and thus he knew that he had arrived at the region where 
he was to settle. The next night he took Tarentum, which was 
the greatest city of those parts; and he and his posterity reigned 
in that quarter of Italy, as you may see in Virgil. 
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OPERA OF THE WHITE AND RED ROSEMADAME 
PASTA IN THE LOVER.—~-FRENCH DANCING. 


Mayer's opera of the White and Red Rose (La Rosa Bianca e la 
Rosa Rossa) was brought out at the King’s Theatre on Saturday 
evening, Madame Pasta being the hero of it. We remember 
noticing a play-bill of this piece once at Genoa, and making up 
our minds not to go and see it, because it was historical. Song is 
for passion in its own shape, and not mixed up with the squabbles 
and pretences of history. Great writers, as a musical friend observed 
tous, have rarely laid their scenes in the midst of these impertinences, 
which augur ill for the composer. It is true, there is apt to be 
very little history after all in such pieces; but what there is, does 
them injury. We do not want a singing Earl of Derby, singing 
foot-guards, and a warbling sheriff. These matters of the Court 
Calendar jar against one’s enthusiasm, and the case is worse, be- 
cause it comes home to us in our own country. Fancy a love 
adventure mixed up two centuries hence with the differences 
between our Military Premier and Mr Huskisson; the King going 
in and out, singing Oh Dio; Lord Goderich tender in a cavatina ; 
the ladies all mystified; and a chorus of journalists at midnight 
(Numi and lumi) calling on the powers above to throw a little light 
on the business. 


Signor Huski. Dice di si, come io, il Vellingtonne, 
(Entra il Duca.) Disi? Dino. 
Coro di Giornalisti. Or cosa dice Huskisonne? 


[Mr H. The Noble Duke says Yes; so all is done. 
(Enter Duke.) Says Yes? Says No. 
Chorus of Journalists. Now what says Huskisson 7] 


Reaver. But, Sir, this is a caricature, 

Comp. It is so, like the subject; but the spirit of our objection 
is good, and opera-goers feel it to be so. 

Signor Mayer’s opera is not of the highest order, nor is it by any 
means of the lowest. We do not know whether this is the same 
composer who has written several pleasing airs,;—one of them with 
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a very striking and characteristic exordium; we mean Chi dice mal 
d'amore. The emphatic drop on the last syllable of the word 
falsitd in that air, is a touch of real genius. Madame Pasta would 
give it with a corresponding beauty of gesture, impressing her firm 
and indignant hand upon it with all the grace of a noble scorn. 
There are two Mayers, we believe, both writers of pleasing melodies ; 
though perhaps we are naming together two unequal men. One of 
them is the author of a graceful ballad, beginning Donne, l’amore 
e scaltro pargoletto. At all events, the name led us to expect more 
melody than we found in the new opera; or perhaps we should say, 
more original airs; for there is a vein of rambling melody through- 
out the piece, and, if not much invention, a great deal of taste and 
feeling. The music is so good, that we expect it every minute to 
be better. There is now and then a very delicate commentary of 
accompaniment, throwing out little unexpected passages both 
learned and to the purpose. ‘The best of the regular compositions, 
are the duets. There are two between Madame Pasta and 
Curioni, (In tal momento in the first act, and E deserto il bosco in 
the second) for which alone the opera is worth going to hear. 
Curioni, who has a manner of feebleness and indifference in 
general, seems inspired when he comes to sing with Pasta. Her 
part is one of the least effective ones she has had; but everything 
becomes elevated by that fine face of hers, and that voice breathing 
the soul of sincerity. The words core and amore are never 
common-places in her mouth, They resume all their faith and 
passion. They are no more like the same words in ordinary, than 
gallantry is like love, or than scipio, any walking-stick, was Scipio 
who supported his father. Pasta has a large heart in her bosom, 
or she could not have a voice so full of it. This it is that gives 
her the ascendancy in the scene; that lifts her, “ dolphin-like, 
above the element she lives in;” and sports, and rules, and is a 
thing of life, in those deep waters of her song. Not that other 
singers have no hearts, and may not be excellent people; but 
they have not the same faith in the very sounds and symbols of 
cordiality, and cannot be at a moment’s notice in the world which 
they speak of. The common world hampers and pulls them back. 
It was well noticed by a lady in the pit, that she is not hindered of 
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her purpose by a break now and then in her voice, the bubble of a 
note or so. She slides over it, as if it were a mole-hill under her 
chariot-wheels, and abates nothing of her triumphant progress; 
nay, adds a grace and a dignity on the strength of it, as if it were 
a new proof how indifferent to the spirit of a passage was the 
ground the most material to those who can look no higher. Be- 

































sides, there is a suffering and permission in it that belongs empha- 
tically to passion. If it were for want of skill or deliberation, it 
would be another thing. But in the rich haste of emotion, pearls 
are dropt as of no consequence. The profusion of real wealth 
allows us to notice them only as things that would make 
others poor. 

Being closer to Madame Pasta than usual this night, we had 
a completer opportunity of noticing the extraordinary grace of her 
movements. She is never at a loss, because she never thinks of 
being so. She leaves the whole matter to truth and nature, and 
these settle it for her, as completely as they do for an infant. You 
might make a picture from any one of her postures. A favourite 
action of her’s, and one extremely touching, is, after venting a 
passion of more than usual force, to put up her hands before her 
eyes, laying and shutting up, as it were, her looks in them, as if 
to hide from herself the sight of her own emotion. When she 
opens her arms in a transport of affection, leaning at the same time 
a little back, and breathing and looking as true as truth could 
wish, her heart seems to come forward for one as real, and her 
arms to wait the sanction of its acknowledgment. For all arms, 
be it observed, are not arms, whatever they pretend; any more 
than all that pretends to be love is love, or all eyes have an 
insight. Some arms are a sort of fore-legs in air, merely to help 
people’s walking. Others have machines at the end of them, to 
take up victuals and drink with, or occasionally to scratch out one’s 
eyes. Others, more amiable, are to hang armlets and bracelets 
on, or to be admired for a skin or a shape; and then ladies put 
them in kid gloves, on purpose to take them off, and lift them 
indifferently to their cheek with rings on their fingers, and people 
say, what an arm Mrs Timson has! But the real arms are to 
serve and love with; to clasp with; to be honest and true arms, 
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content to be admired for their own sakes if the possessor be wor- 
thy, but happy to enable you to lose sight of them for the sake of 
the heart and the honest countenance. It is out of an instinct to 
this purpose (for the least of our gestures have their reason, if we 
did but scan it) that Madame Pasta throws back her arms, as if 
things only in waiting, and brings forward her heart, as if the 
approbation of that alone would sanction their use. It is for a 
similar reason, that we admire those women who can afford to 
make no display of the beauty of any particular limb, but reserve 
it for the objects of their love and respect to find out. It shows 
they are richer than in mere limbs. And for the same reason, one 
hates all that French dancing with fine showy limbs and senseless 
faces, which follows the musical performances at this house, and 
is just the antipodes of all that charms us in Pasta’s singing. If 
her limbs were among the poorest in the world, they would become 
precious as warmth and light, with that smile and those eyes; 
whereas if a French dancer could by any possibility have limbs like 
a Venus, with a face no fitter to look at for ten minutes, or for one, 
than nineteen out of twenty of them possess, she might as well, to 
our taste, be as wooden and pointed all over as a Dutch doll; 
which indeed in her inanimate posture-makings and senseless right- 
angles of toe, she very much resembles. These people are made 
up out of the toy-shop, They are dolls in their quieter moments, 
and tee-totums in their livelier. A mathematician should marry 
one of them for a pair of compasses. 

We must not forget to mention, that Madame Caradori, whose 
illness had been previously stated to the public, went through her 
part in the opera in spite of it, though evidently in a state of 
suffering. She could of course be expected to do little; but what 
she did was good, and at least wanted nothing of its touchingness. 
There is at all times something amiable in the manner and appear- 
ance of this singer. Her more than usual delicacy the other 
night, together with her white dress which had a long boddice, 
with a cross over it, and her hanging uniform-looking sleeves, gave 
her the appearance of a Madonna in one of Raphael’s pictures. 
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We must relate an anecdote of Madame Pasta, highly corrobo- 
rative of what has been said of her. Some gentlemen who knew 
her well, informed a friend of ours when he was in Paris, that she 
would come home from the opera, and sit in a passion of tears at 
the recollection of what she had been acting. They told him that 
nothing could be more unaffected, and that she would say she 
knew it to be idle, but that she “could not get the thing out of 
her head.” This is just what imaginative people would expect her 
to say. She never pretended that she had taken herself for the 
character she represented; but she had sympathized with it so 
strongly, that it became the next thing to reality; and if our 
hearts can be touched, and our colour changed, by the mere 
perusal of a tragedy, how much more may not a woman’s natare 
be moved that has been almost identified with the calamities in it; 
that by force of imagination has brought the soul of another to 
inhabit her own warm being; and has entertained it there as the 
very guest of humanity, giving it her own heart to agitate, and 
taking upon herself the burden of its infirmities! 





THE MOUNTAIN OF THE TWO LOVERS. 


We forget in what book it was, many years ago, that we read 
the story of a lover who was to win his mistress by carrying her to 
the top of a mountain, and how he did win her, and how they 
ended their days on the same spot. 

We think the scene was in Switzerland; but the mountain, 
though high enough to tax his stout heart to the uttermost, must 
have been among the lowest. Let us fancy it a good lofty hill in 
the summer-time. It was, at any rate, so high, that the father of 
the lady, a proud noble, thought it impossible for a young man so 
burdened to scale it. For this reason alone, in scorn, he bade him 
do it, and his daughter should be his. 

The peasantry assembled in the valley to witness so extraordinary 
a sight. They measured the mountain with their eyes; they com- 
muned with one another, and shook their heads; but all admired 
the young man; and some of his fellows, looking at their mis- 
tresses, thought they could do as much. The father was on horse- 
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back, apart and sullen, repenting that he had subjected his 
daughter even to the shew of such a hazard; but he thought it 
would teach his inferiors a lesson. The young man (the son of a 
small land-proprietor, who had some pretensions to wealth, though 
none to nobility) stood, respectful-looking but confident, rejoicing 
in his heart that he should win his mistress, though at the cost of a 
noble pain, which he could hardly think of as a pain, considering 
who it was that he was to carry. If he died for it, he should at 
least have had her in his arms, and have looked her in the face. 
To clasp her person in that manner was a pleasure which he con- 
templated with such transport, as is known only to real lovers; for 
none others know how respect heightens the joy of dispensing 
with formality, and how the dispensing with the formality ennobles 
and makes grateful the respect. 

The lady stood by the side of her father, pale, desirous, and 
dreading. She thought her lover would succeed, but only because 
she thought him in every respect the noblest of his sex, and that 
nothing was too much for his strength and valour. Great fears 
came over her nevertheless. She knew not what might happen in 
the chances common to all. She felt the bitterness of being her- 
self the burden to him and the task; and dared neither to look at 
her father nor the mountain. She fixed her eyes now on the 
crowd (which nevertheless she beheld not) and now on her hand 
and her fingers’ ends, which she doubled up towards her with a 
pretty pretence,—the only deception she had ever used. Once or 
twice a daughter or a mother slipped out of the crowd, and coming 
up to her, notwithstanding their fears of the lord baron, kissed that 
hand which she knew not what to do with. 

The father said, “ Now, Sir, to put an end to this mummery ;” 
and the lover, turning pale for the first time, took up the lady. 

The spectators rejoice to see the manner in which he moves off, 


slow but secure, and as if encouraging his mistress. They mount 
the hill; they proceed well; he halts an instant before he gets 
midway, and seems refusing something; then ascends at a quicker 
rate; and now being at the midway point, shifts the lady from one 
side to the other. ‘The spectators give a great shout. The baron, 
with an air of indiftereuce, bites the tip of his gauntlet, and then 
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casts on them an eye of rebuke. Atthe shout the lover resumes 
his way. Slow but not feeble in his step, yet it gets slower. He 
stops again, and they think they see the lady kiss him on the fore- 
head. The women begin to tremble, but the men say he will be 
victorious. He resumes again; he is half-way between the middle 
and the top; he rushes, he stops, he staggers; but he does not 
fall. Another shout from the men, and he resumes once more; 
two-thirds of the remaining part of the way are conquered. They 
are certain the lady kisses him on the forehead and on the eyes. 
The women burst into tears, and the stoutest men look pale. He 
ascends slowlier than ever, but seeming to be more sure. He halts, 
but it is only to plant his foot to go on again; and thus he picks 
his way, planting his foot at every step, and then gaining ground 
with an effort. The lady lifts up her arms, as if to lighten him. 
See: he is almost at the top; he stops, he struggles, he moves side- 
ways, taking very little steps, and bringing one foot every time 
close to the other. Now—he is all but on the top: he halts 
again; he is fixed; he staggers. A groan goes through the mul- 
titude. Suddenly, he turns full front towards the top ; it is luckily 
almost a level; he staggers, but it is forward :—Yes :—every limb 
in the multitude makes a movement as if it would assist him :— 
see at last: he is on the top; and down he falls flat with his burden. 
An enormous shout! He has won: he has won. Now he hasa 
right to caress his mistress, and she is caressing him, for neither of 
them gets up. If he has fainted, it is with joy, and it is in her 
arms. 

The baron put spurs to his horse, the crowd following him. 
Half way he is obliged to dismount; they ascend the rest of the 
hill together, the crowd silent and happy, the baron ready to burst 
with shame and impatience. They reach the top. The lovers 
are face to face on the ground, the lady clasping him with both 
arms, his lying on each side. 

*“* Traitor !” exclaimed the baron, ‘‘ thou hast practised this feat 
before on purpose to deceive me. Arise!” ‘ You cannot expect 
it, Sir,” said a worthy man, who was rich enough to speak his 
mind : ‘‘ Samson himself might take his rest after such a deed.” 
“Part them!” said the baron. 
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Several persons went up, not to part them, but to congratulate 
and keep them together. These people look close; they knecl 
down; they bend an ear; they bury their faces upon them. “ God 
forbid they should ever be parted more,” said a venerable man; 
“ they never can be.” He turned his old face streaming with tears, 
and looked up at the baron :—“ Sur, they are dead.” 





PHILOSOPHY OF REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY: 
Being an Extract from Mr Hazlitt’s “ Life of Napoleon.” 


Gorne to our printer’s yesterday to look over the proofs of the 
present number, we were met by the startling information, that two 
or three pages more copy were wanting. The mis-calculation 
originated in our having written upon a different-sized paper to 
what we are accustomed; and it was so complete a one, that we 
thought we had been superabundant in our provision, and had sent 
accordingly the day before to say that one or two little side-dishes 
and entremets might, if necessary, be omitted. As it was, the time 
became pressing; so we seized upon the piquant work which 
Mr Hazlitt has lately put forth, and have furnished out our table 
in a manner with which the company will have better reason to be 
pleased, than if all had been of our own cookery. We speak of 
this gentleman’s “ Life of Napoleon.” It is not a superior work to 
many others, in point of incident and record, though the French 
Revolution and its consequences are always interesting to read 
about. It is also a party-work, if the cause of humanity can be 
said to be that of a party. But it is so admirably written; the 
incidents are accompanied with such unusual and remarkable 
reasons given for them; and these reasons are fetched out of such 
a deep, humane, and even impartial faculty of investigation (for 
tyranny and corruption themselves, however roughly handled, here 
find their best excuses), that readers of this old subject find it, in 
the best sense of the word, become a new one; and we will ven- 
ture to say, that a man may take it as a test of his own power to 
think or receive thought, whether he can discern the superiority of 
this work above all others on the Revolution. 
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Take the following specimen; in which Mr Hazlitt grapples at 
once with the most startling point in this ghastly period, and shows 
us that by the very reason of our humanity we ought not to think 
of it, as its foolish producere would have had us think. He is 
speaking of the mob at Paris in their worst excesses :— 


“‘ They did not proceed out of the revolution, but out of the ancient 
monarchy: their squalidness and frantic gestures were the counterpart of 
the finery and haughty airs of the old court. The state of degradation 
of the French populace at the time of the revolution was not an argument 
against it, but the strongest argument for it. They wished to better their 
condition, to get rid of some part of their ‘ hideousness’ (moral and 
physical)—so much light, at least, had broken in upon them—and because 
this was denied them, they naturally flew out into rage and madness. 
Whose was the fault? Ifa regiment of soldiers in smart uniforms had 
been ordered by a martinet officer in cold blood, and without any 
distortion of features, to fire upon this group of wretched fanatics, 
there would have been nothing ‘ hideous’ in it—so much do we judge 
by rule and appearances, and so little by reason! Did these men 
parade the streets with this tragic apparatus for nothing? [A head 
on a pike.} Did they challenge impunity for nothing? Was 
the voice of justice and humanity stifled? No! It had now for the 
first time called so loud, that it had reached the lowest depths of misery, 
ignorance, and depravity, and dragged from their dens and lurking-places 
men whose aspect almost scared the face of day, and who having been 
regarded as wild beasts, did not all at once belie their character. ‘ Ecquid 
sentitis in quanto contemptu vivatis? Lucis vobis hujus partem, si liceat, 
adimant. Quod spiratis, quod vocem mittitis, quod formas hominum 
habetis indignantur!’ Is it wonderful that in throwing off this ignominy, 
and in trying to recover this form, they were guilty of some extravagances 
and convulsive movements? This genteel horror, as well as callous in- 
difference, is exceedingly misplaced, and is the source of almost all the 
mischief. The mind is disgusted with an object, conceives a hatred 
and prejudice against it, and proceeds to act upon this feeling, 
without waiting to consider whether its anger ought not rather to be 
directed against the system that produced it, and which 
is not entitled to the smallest partiality or favour in such an exami- 
nation. ‘There is a kind of ¢oilette or drawing-room politics, which 
reduces the whole principle of civil government to a question of personal 
appearance and outward accomplishments. The partisans of this school 
(and it is a pretty large one, consisting of all the vain, the superficial, and 
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the selfish) tell you plainly that “ they hate the smell of the people, the 
sight of the people, the touch of the people, their language, their occupa- 
tions, their manners,’”’— as if this was a matter of private taste and fancy, 
and because the higher classes are better off than they, that alone 
gave them a right to treat the others as they pleased, and make 
them ten times more wretched than they are. It is true, the people 
are coarsely dressed—is that a reason they should be stripped naked? 
They are ill-fed—is that a reason they should be starved? Their 
language is rude—is that a reason they should not utter their com- 
plaints! They seek to redress their wrongs by rash and violent 
means—is that a reason they should submit to everlasting oppression? 
This is the language of spleen and passion, which only seek for an 
object to vent themselves upon, at whatever price, not of truth or rea- 
son, which aim at the public good. At this rate, the worse the govern- 
ment, the more sacred and inviolable it ought to be; for it has only to 
render the people brutish, degraded, and disgusting, in order to bereave 
them of every chance of deliverance, and of the common claims of huma- 
nity and compassion. ‘The cowardice and foppery of mankind make them 
ashamed to take part with the people, lest they should be thought to 
belong to them; and they would sooner be seen in the ranks of their 
oppressors, who have so many more advantages—fashion, wealth, 
power, and whatever flatters imagination and prejudice, on their side. 
But ‘ the whole need not a physician ;’ it is the wants, the ignorance, 
and corruption of the lower classes that demonstrate the abuses of a 
government, and call loudly for reform; and the family physician would 
not be more excusable who refused to enter a sick room or to administer 
to the cure of a patient in the paroxysms of a fever, than the state physi- 
cian who gives up the cause of the people from affecting to be disgusted 
with their appearance, or shocked at their excesses !” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
S. and “ A Well-wisher” have been received, and will be duly noticed in our 
ensuing pumber. 
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